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Memorial of Bradford Monthly Meeting, con- 
_ cerning Samuxt Copz, a Minister, deceased. 


that Divine Power, which made them what 
they were, has often proved as a brook by the 
way side, to many a weary traveller Zionward, 
ie #e that it may be right to put forth a 
short testimony concerning our late beloved 
friend, Samuel Cope. 

r He was the son of Abiah and Jane Cope, 
and was born at their residence in Hast Brad- 
ford township, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
the 28th of the 2nd month, 1789. His parents 
were valuable members of this Monthly Meet- 
ing ; his mother being an acceptable minister 
over fifty years, and his father faithfully fill- 
ing the station of elder, and both careful to 
restrain their offspring, and bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Their faithful labors in this respect, were evi- 
dently blessed in a remarkable manner. 

_ In early life he manifested a strong, and 
resolute disposition, but submitting his neck 
to the yoke of Christ, he grew in grace as he 
rew in years, and became a useful and ex- 

plary member of our Monthly Meeting. 

_ At the age of thirty-nine, his friends thought 
it right to place him in the important station 
of elder, which position he filled to their satis- 
faction. After passing through many conflicts 
and baptisms, he apprehended himself called 
upon to speak in our religious meetings as a 
Minister; and in the year 1835, was duly ac- 
nowledged as such. 

_ In reference to this period of his life, he re- 
marked in a letter to a friend, ‘‘I was ready 
to conclude I never should overcome my 
spiritual enemies ; but I resolved not to leave 


works of righteousness which I had done or 
-could do in my own will and strength, that 
1e cloud and want of clearness of spiritual 
ht could be removed, but that if I was de- 
out of this condition it must be of His 
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the renewing of His Holy Spirit. I felt very 
desirous I might do nothing against the Truth, 
but my mind was sometimes much impressed 
in our Meetings for Discipline to speak in 
Truth’s defence ; and.as I gave up to do what 
I believed was my duty, I felt peace of mind. 
Some timé after, [ felt much pressed in spirit 
to speak a few words in our meetings for wor- 
ship, but tried to reason it away, thinking 
myself very unfit for that service, and then 
occupying the station of elder. But I became 
convinced, that nothing but obedience would 
keep me from condemnation, and I expressed 
a few words in one of our meetings for wor- 
ship, after which my mind was calm and 
peaceful.” 

He was firmly attached from heartfelt ex- 


eth memory of the just is blessed ;’”’ and|perience and conviction, to the Christian doc- 
believing that a record of their experiences|trinesand testimonies of our religious Society, 
and exercises, produced by the operation of|as held and promulgated by its primitive 


members ; and was often brought under deep 
religious exercise on account of attempts made 
to modify them. He believed them to be the 
doctrines of the Gospel as set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and was concerned that no 
departure from them should be sanctioned by 
the body. 

On a recent occasion, he publicly declared 
that, ‘‘The principles and testimonies of the 
religious Society of Friends, had been the ro- 
ligion of his education when young, that as 
his years and strength ripened to maturity, 
they became the religion of his judgment ; 
and that he could now, when the evening cur- 
tain of life was fast closing around him, bear 
his testimony that they emanated from that 
inexhaustable Fountain of Truth, which our 
Holy Redeemer declared would lead and guide 
its dedicated followers into all truth.” 

He several times, with minutes expressive 
of the approbation and unity of his friends, 
visited the Yearly Meeting of Ohio; and on 
one of these occasions, nearly all the meetings 
composing it. He also visited, with minutes, 
three other Yearly meetings on this continent; 
all the meetings in our Yearly Meeting,— 
many of them several times,—and as an even- 
ing sacrifice, he paid a last and memorable 
visit to the members and attenders of the 
several branches of this Monthly Meeting. 
To some among whom he labored on that oc- 
casion, it is believed to have been a season of 
renewed Divine visitation. After this visit 
was accomplished, he expressed that he felt 
much peace and comfort in having performed 
it. 

This last service in the cause in which he 


pire me the victory if|had so long and faithfully labored, was accom- 


plished a short time previous to his death. 

In his worldly affairs he set a good example 
of moderation ; he was concerned to live with- 
in the bounds of his circumstances, and careful 
not to permit business engagements to inter- 
fere with the discharge of his religious obliga- 
tions. 

He was remarkable for uprightness and 
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absence of duplicity in demeanor and expres- 
sion were distinguishing traits in his charac- 
ter. He possessed a good memory, was kind, 
generous, and social in his feelings, and being 
gifted with a mind of large capacity, his so- 
ciety was attractive. It may be truly said of 
him, that his house and heart were always 
open for the, entertainment of his friends, and 
particularf¥ such as were travelling in the 
service of Truth. 

His public ministrations, especially towards 
the close of his life, were often of a very 
searching character: “‘ Not with the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit'and of power.” He was often 
drawn forth in affectionate concern for the 
youth, exhorting them to yield themselves in 
the morning of their day to the restraints of 
the cross of Christ, and thus. become helpers 
in promoting the cause of Truth ; frequently 
reminding them, as well as others, that their 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of man, 
but in the power of God. 

Our object is not to extol the creature, but 
to magnify that Divine Grace, through faith- 
ful obedience to which he was enabled to serve 
the Lord in his generation, and finally, we 
reverently trust, to receive the crown immor- 
tal, which fadeth not away. 

He was very diligent in attending his re- 
ligious meetings, often under circumstances 
which would have deterred many from making © 
the attempt. 

Although of a strong constitution and usu- 
ally favored with good health, about ten years 
before his death, he became almost blind, so 
as to be unable to go about (except on his own 
premises) without an attendant; or to read or 
write; privileges which he had greatly en- 


joyed. Notwithstanding this was a severe 


affliction, he did not complain, but bore it 
with Christian submission and cheerfulness. 
His general health being good, he did not let 
his dimness of vision deter him from perform- 
ing such services as he felt required of him, 
or from attending his religious meetings and 
visiting his friends. It was after this afflic- 
tion occurred, that he attended Ohio Yearly 
Meeting the last time, and visited the meet- 
ings composing it. 

In the Third month, 1871, he had an attack 
of sickness accompanied by a partial paralysis, 
from the effects of which he became unable to 
articulate clearly, and his bodily powers were 
greatly prostrated. Upon being asked re- 
specting his prospect of recovery, after a 
solemn pause he replied; ‘‘I feel that I aman 
old man, almost worn out, and nearly done 
with this world, and I think I would be will- 
ing, if consistent with the Divine will, to close 
my blind eyes, never again to be opened in 
mutability; but I desire to be resigned.” 
And when asked what his feelings were in 
view of the awful change which seemed ap- 
proaching, he replied, ‘I find nothing in my 
way, as I believe my sins have all gone before- 


rey, by the washing of regeneration and integrity ; singleness of purpose and total|hand to judgment, and been forgiven me 
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through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord; and I feel that I can honestly adopt 
the language, ‘I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course, | have kept the faith ; henceforth there 


is laid up for me also a crown of righteous- 


ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give me at that day; and not to me only 
but to all them also that love his appearing.’” 

And on another occasion, he said to a friend 
who sat by his bedside; “I can say as my 
mother did on her death-bed, ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd I shall not want; He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul; 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 


for hisnamesake. Yea, though I walk through 


the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 


no evil, for Thou art with me; thy rod and 


29) 


thy staff, they comfort me. 
For some time his recovery from this attack 
appeared doubtful; but he gradually improved 


in health, and became able to go out again; 


his interest and concern for the cause of Truth 
remaining unabated. 


He so far recovered as to attend religious 
meetings; and not long after he became able 


to leave his residence he entered upon the re- 


ligious service of visiting the families of our 
members and others, to which allusion has 


been made. 


He attended religious meetings on the three 
days immediately preceding his last attack of 
illness, in all of which he was engaged in the 


ministry. In the Monthly Meeting which 


occurred the 8th of Eleventh month, 1871, he 
encouraged those who felt called upon to labor 


in the Lord’s vineyard, to be faithful, though 
they should not see the fruits of their labor; 


quoting the passage, “ Be ye steadfast, im- 
movable; always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, inasmuch as ye know, that your 


labor shall not be in vain in the Lord.” 


The last meeting he attended was a neigh- 
boring Monthly Meeting, which occurred the 
9th of the month, wherein, after a season of 


very solemn quiet, he arose with the words 
of the Psalmist; ‘“ Before I was afflicted, I 
went astray, but now have I kept thy word;” 


acknowledging it had been good for him that 
he had been afflicted, saying, ‘in faithfulness 


hath He afflicted me ;” and in great broken- 
ness and tenderness of feeling, he dwelt on the 
usefulness of afflictions, if rightly received, in 
softening the feelings of the natural man, and 
bringing his will into subjection to the Divine 
will. 

After meeting, he appeared in a very peace- 
ful state of mind, expressing great thankful- 
ness for the kind attentions of his friends, who 
manifested much concern for him on account 
of his bodily infirmities. His sweet, patient 
and happy state of contentment, seemed to 


evince a preparation for being unclothed of 


mortality, and receiving the wedding garment. 
On the afternoon of that day he was attacked 
with paralysis, and after a few hours of acute 
suffering sank into a state of apparent uncon- 
sciousness, which continued until the after- 
noon of the 11th of Eleventh month, 1871, when 
he was quietly released from this state of pro- 
bation, and we are comforted in believing, his 


redeemed spirit was gathered to the fold of 


rest and peace; aged nearly 83 years, a min- 
ister about 36 years. 


The luxury of luxuries is that of doing good, 


Nome Faets About Rain. 

No one who has travelled in the “lake dis- 
trict” of England, will need to be informed 
that it is a rainy region. If the tourist is 
able to devote two or three weeks to it, he 
may not unreasonably hope to be favored 
with occasional fair weather; but if he can 
spend only three or four days among its wild 
and lovely scenery, let him congratulate him- 
self if they do not all prove to be rainy ones. 
Wordsworth could never have seen and sung 
the charms of the district as he did, had he 
not made it his home for years. 

We have just seen in an English paper an 
abstract of meteorological observations made 
by Isaac Fletcher, M. P., among these Cum- 
berland mountains. For nearly thirty years 
he has kept rain gauges at various stations, 
and the record of some of them for the year 
1872 is astounding. The rainfall at different 
points ranges from about 91 inches up to 
almost 244 inches. At four stations it was 
about 175 inches. The highest result was 
obtained at a place known as “ The Stye,” at 
an elevation of 1077 feet, in one of the wildest 
passes of the region, between the lakes of Der- 
wenter and Wastwater. Fletcher remarks, 
“The amount registered on the Stye—nearly 
244 inches—is marvellous, and is greatly in 
excess of any previous record. In 1866, 224.- 
56 inches were recorded. So far as has yet 
been ascertained, the Stye is the wettest spot 
in Europe, and, except in tropical countries, 
the quantities I have quoted, represent the 
two greatest annual falls of rain that have 
ever been recorded.” 

But we presume that to many of our readers 
these figures convey no definite idea of the 
actual amount of rain that falls at this “ wet- 
test spot in Europe.” A few other facts will 
serve as a basis of comparison, and also to 
show what a capricious phemomenon rain is 
—the most capricious, in fact, of all meteoro- 
logical phenemena, both in respect to its fre- 
quency and the amount that falls in a given 
time. There are regions where it never rains 
—as on the coast of Peru, in the African Sa- 
hara, and the desert of Cobi in Asia—and 
there are others, as in Patagonia, where it 
rains almost every day. At most places in 
our latitude, if an inch falls in a day, it isa 
pretty heavy rain; but among the Highlands 
of Scotland and in the English “lake district,” 
of which we have been speaking, from five to 
seven inches not unfrequently fall in a day. 
On the Isle of Skye, in December, 1863, 12.5 
inches fell in thirteen hours. At Joyeuse, in 
France, 31.17 inches fell in twenty-four hours. 
At Geneva, 30 inches in twenty-four hours; 
at Gibraltar, 33 inches in twenty-six hours. 

As regards the annual rainfall the most re- 
markable is on the Khasia hills, in India, 


inches; while in some parts of Russia it fe 
as low as 15 inches. In this country it ay 
ages in the Southern States from 50 to 
inches, though at some points, as at Athe 
Ga., it is only 36 inches. In the Northe 
States, it ranges from about 27 to 45 inch 
On the Pacific coast it is 22 inches at§ 
Francisco, but increases as we go northwai 
being 47 inches at Fort Vancouver, and 
inches at Sitka, in Alaska. . 

Though the subject cannot be called a d 
one, we should hardly venture to indulge 
such an extent in statistics if the variation 
the figures were not so striking. To those 
our readers who have not made a spec 
study of the subject, we believe they will 
interesting ; and it cannot,be denied that th 
fully sustain our assertion that rain is the m¢ 
capricious of all the phemomena with whi 
the meteorologist has to deal. Is it possil 
that he can make any orderly arrangeme 
of such a medley of seeming incongruc 
facts, and bring them into harmony with r 
tural laws? Can he explain why within t 
limits of a little territory like England, abe 
three hundred and fifty miles long and le 
than two hundred in average breadth, the 
should be a range in the yearly rainfall frc 
about twenty inches up to more than ten fe 
that amount? Are such problems within t 
grasp of “Old Probabilities,” and his fellc 
workers? That these questions are to be ¢ 
swered in the affirmative is all that we w 
now say: at some future time we may dev¢ 
another familiar article to the rain and certa 
related phenomena, and endeavor to elucida 
the great laws by which they are controlle 
—Journal of Chemistry. 


Thomas Upshur. 

The following brief notice of this: Frie: 
has been condensed from the memoir respec 
ing him published in Friends’ Library. 

Thomas Upshur was born in the Six 
month, 1672, in the county of Essex, Hnglan 
He was educated in the Presbyterian prof 
sion and was seriously inclined from his yout 
often seeking the Lord for the good of 
soul, and diligently reading the Holy Seri 
tures. When about 15 years of age, he lé 
the Presbyterians and joined the people call 
general Baptists, among whom he was he 
in much esteem, and became a preacher amor 
them. But being favored with a renewed vi 
tation of divine Grace, he came to see tl 
emptiness of his profession of religion wit 
out the saving knowledge of God and o 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is only attain 
through the revelation of his Spirit. 

He was about twenty years of age when ] 
was convinced of the blessed Truth as held t 
Friends, and embracing it in the love there 


where it averages 600 inches, about 500 of|he became a diligent attender of their mee 


which fall in seven months of the year. We 
do not know of any other place where the 
average rises even to 300 inches, though at 
two points on the Ghauts Mountains, in India, 
it is 254 and 263 inches. At Madras it is 45 
inches ; at Bombay 75 inches. 

It will be seen that the rainfall on the Stye, 
in Cumberland, approximates to that in the 
wettest tropical districts. The average in the 
west of Great Britain and Ireland, in the vicin- 
ity of high hills, is from 80 to 150 inches, while 
away from the hills it is only from 30 to 45 
inches, and in the east of England not more 
than 20 to 28 inches. In France it averages 
30 inches; in the level parts of Germany 20 


ings for the worship of Almighty God, waitir 
upon Him in retirement of spirit and tri 
silence, for his teaching and counsel. It pleas: 
the Lord to bestow on him a gift in the mi 
istry of the gospel, which he received in gre. 
humility, speaking a few words amongst h 
brethren, in much fear and tenderness, to tl 
comfort and refreshment of many. God, | 
tender mercy, increased his gift, so that | 
became an able and experienced minister | 
the gospel, turning many from darkness 1 
the light of Christ ; in which service he traye 
led extensively. 
In the time of health he was concerned | 
remember death, and when taken sick r 
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rked, “I do not expect to live long in this|acres, rising 185 feet above a salt marsh. Ac- 
rid; I have been preparing for a better. I|cess is obtained to this island by a steamboat 
not_desire to live on my own account—I[/|line running between Brashear City and New 


i, 


yet I would not be of those who desire 
yreward before the work is done. 


There 


more and more to be at home with my | [beria. 


The soil is composed of sand, loam, 
gravel and clay, and the surface is partially 
covered with magnolia, live oak, cypress, 


nothing here which invites my stay, but if|maple, locust, gum, walnut and fruit-bearing 


d has any further service for me in this 
rid, I am given up to his will.” 
Several Friends being with him, he spoke 
them of his death, and desired they might 
ar him witness, saying: ‘‘My dependence, 
pe and trust are in the Lord Jesus Christ 
me,—I do not value myself upon any qualifi- 
jon or endowment received, but lay all 
wn as at the feet of Jesus, and am as noth- 
¢ before him.” 
Po a Friend who came to visit him, he said, 
n all likelihood, I am now about to take my 
t leave of you all, and I pray God from my 
art to bless you.” At another time, he said, 
Ty tongue is not able to express what I feel 
the love and goodness of God, now when I 
ve most need of it; the saying is very true, 
at Life is better than words. There is one 
ing I cannot find out, why the Lord should 
abound in his love and mercy to me, who 
1 so unworthy of the least of his mercies.” 
Several Friends being in his chamber, he 
sired they might wait upon the Lord to- 
ther, and the Lord was pleased to open his 
uth to praise and magnify bis holy name. 
3 spoke of the blessed estate of the faithful, 
the sight of which, he was filled with 
avenly joy, praising the Lord to the com- 
t+ of those present, and saying, “O that I 
ght declare of the wonders of the Lord, 
lich I have seen in the deeps—but I am re- 
‘ned to his will.” 
Speaking of his pains and exercises, he said 
sy were very great; but added, “The Lord 
very good to me, and bears up my spirit in 
2 midst of them all.” Taking leave of some 
ends who visited him, he exhorted them so 
live that he and they might meet in the 
ynsions of eternal rest—and desired his dear 
re to Friends every where, saying, “ They 
e near to my life—I have true unity with 
em in spirit.” At a meeting in his chamber 
out two weeks before his death, the state 
the church and many precious gospel truths 
re opened to him; and in a heavenly frame 
spirit he spoke of the wonderful wisdom, 
re and goodness of God, exhorting Friends 
be more faithful and diligent in His blessed 
use and service. 


trees. The vegetation resembles that of a 
rich prairie, and the scenery is varied and 
beautiful. Access to the interior of the salt 
mines is obtained by an elevator, running up 
and down a forty-foot shaft, cut through the 
solid material. The width of the vein is 120 
feet, and the visitor is surrounded on all sides 
by rock salt as dry as powder. The absence 
of moisture is one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities, and the iron and steel implements 
used are quite bright. Two large chambers 
have been cut out of the vein. American. 


For “The Friend ” 
John Heald. 
(Ccntinned from page 6.) 

5th mo. 16th, 1815. Attended a meeting at 
Long Plain. After long silence I began to 
speak with a prospect of only a little in charge; 
but when one thing was delivered another 
presented, until the testimony was long. In 
the course of it, I urged that faith without 
works is dead, and works without faith are 
dead also. It is not by works of righteous- 
ness we have done, but of His mercy he saveth 
us. As we are required to work out our soul’s 
salvation with fear and trembling, it is evi- 
dent there is something required to be done; 
and that must not be done in our own will, 
for our natural willis of our fallen nature, and 
neither the will nor the wrath of man can 
work the righteousness of God. Some had 
deeply repented when it was too late, or when 
they apprehended it to be so, that they had 
not improved the time with which they had 
been blessed, and admonished those present 
to take care that they did not let the time 
pass unimproved. We went to Obadiah Davis’ 
to lodge. He and his wife Ruth are both ap- 
proved ministers. They said they were glad 
of the testimony, and that it was well adapted 


saying the tide was against us; but after some 
time the wind sprang up fair, he turned and 
stood for Nantucket again, and about ten at 
night, we landed safe and walked up to Jethro 
Mitchell’s and were kindly received.” 

At that time two meetings were held on 
the island of Nantucket. J. H. attended the 
North Meeting on the morning of First-day, 
and the other in the afternoon. In this he 
told the people, that some ministers had come 
from far and passed through much suffering, 
and yet when they came to a meeting, the 
best they could do was to sit in silence. He 
thought there was great need for watchfal- 
ness on such occasions, for when a stranger 
comes, the minds of the people are too apt to 
be placed on him, instead of being centered 
where they ought to be. Thus they are look- 
ing to one as impotent as themselves. He 
then, proceeded to warn those who saw the 
way in which they should go, but were from 
various causes prevented from entering into 
it; and to encourage such as were striving to 
do their duty faithfully, to keep to their exer- 
cise. 29th. I had a desire to see the ministers 
and elders. At 10 o’clock the select meeting 
came together. I desired them to attend to 
their duty, and feed the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers, in due 
season. 

Soon after, I felt a concern to have the 
overseers together. Of these there were ten 
of each sex. I endeavored to encourage them 
to faithfulness, as much of the welfare of So- 
ciety depended on their faithful discharge of 
duty, and neglect introduced weakness into 
society in general, and in. particulars also. 
This meeting was at 4 o’clock, and at six we 
had a meeting for the youth. Several hun- 
dreds of them assembled. It was alow trying 
time in the beginning, but as I endeavored to 
keep close to my guide, life increased, and it 
proved a solid, good meeting in the end. 

31st. The packet master called about half 
after four in the morning, but we were not 
ready, though the wind and tide he said_ 
suited. We staid and attended the North 
Meeting. Init I had a remarkably close time, 


to the state of the assembly ; that many of|in which I compared the present state of so- 


the people, their neighbors, rather despise 
works as not being necessary to man’s salva- 
tion, though Abraham showed his faith by 
his works, and the apostle James said, I will 
show thee my faith by my works. 

17th. We travelled near 30 miles to Pem- 
broke. We put up at a Friend’s who said his 


A few days before his close, feeling himself | house was the first built in these parts, about 


ittle revived, he went to meeting and there 
is engaged in fervent prayer, praising the 
rd in a true sense of his goodness and 
rey. His distemper returning with in- 
eased severity, he felt his end drawing near, 
d remarked, “I desire to die in great hu- 
liation and to commit my spirit into the 
nds of the Lord Jesus Christ.” When 
ath approached he was in a heavenly frame 


180 or 190 yearsago. We felt ourselves rather 
tried, though they were kind, yet I concluded 
there was something wrong. None of this 
family were members of our Society but him- 
self, his wife a goodly woman. I was afraid 
that strong drink had hurt him. 

18th. Attended Pembroke Meeting. It was 
not large. I sat silent till near the close, 
when I delivered a close, moving testimony, 


mind, and said, ‘The Lord, in the riches of|tending to stir up the worldly-minded, and 


3 mercy, will keep all them that trust in 
m under all their trials.” He peacefully 
parted this life the 10th of the Eighth month 
04, aged 32 years. 


The salt mines discovered in the Teche 
untry, Louisiana, during the late war, are 
w being worked, while the surface is covered 
th growing sugar cane. The bed, estimated 
contain ninety million tons of pure solid 
ek salt, is located on an island of 300,000 
- 


encourage the sincere-hearted. It was their 
Preparative Meeting, where it was stated, 
that the Friend before mentioned, required 
Friends’ care in regard to his intemperance, 
which gave relief to my mind. We dined at 
Benjamin Percival’s, and went to John Bai- 
ley’s. I was glad and felt comforted the little 
time we spent here. 

26th. About one o’clock p. M. we left the 
wharf at Falmouth, in the packet-boat. The 
wind dying away, the captain turned back, 


ciety to Nebuchaunezzar’s image, which was 
high, his head of gold, his breast and arms of 
silver, his other parts of inferior metals, and 
his lower parts of iron and miry clay; the 
head representing the true worshippers; the 
lower classes grovelling in the mire with the 
strength and stiffness of iron, and so rising in 
grades of elevation. Encouragement was held 
out to the honest-hearted.” 

6th mo. Ist. He attended the South Meet- 
ing, and in his memoranda preserves the fol- 
lowing notice of it: ‘‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me? If we loved the Divine 
Master we would love one another; parents 
would love and watch over their children, and 
children, under the influence of that love, 
would be obedient and affectionately kind to 
their parents; it would spread yet further to | 
connexions and neighbors, and would reach 
over sea and land, breathing peace on earth 
and good will to men ; and at times the heart 
would flow with gratitude. The meeting con- 
cluded with supplication.” 

6th mo. 2d. “ This morning we went down 
to the vessel we expected to go back in, but 
the wind blew so strong that the captain was 
not willing to go, though the wind and tide 
were in favor. So we staid and went to see 
the ocean which was an awful sight. The 
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great waves came rolling one after another,|so famous the world over for its keen edge 
and falling over against the shore in great|and wonderful elasticity, the secret of the 
white foam, and roaring loud.” Being thus}manufacture of which was lost when Tamer- 
detained over another First-day, he attended |lane carried off the artists into Persia; and 
the meetings in course, and in the afternoon|that beautiful art of inlaying wood and steel 
endeavored to encourage those present to a|with silver and gold—a kind of mosaic en- 
due attendance of religious meetings. In the}graving and sculpture united called damas- 
course of his communication, he mentioned|keening, with which boxes and bureaus, and 
some of his own trials in early life, from the}swords and guns are ornamented. It is still 
example of some who took an active part in|a city of flowers and bright waters; the 
Society, and yet could stay at home attending |streams from Lebanon, the “rivers of Damas- 
to their business, on meeting-days, if it was|cus,” the “river of gold,” still murmur and 


somewhat urgent. 
difficulty, but he had found no way to obtain 
peace of mind, but by faithfully following in 
the path of duty. 

It isa frequent remark that example speaks 
louder than words. Where those, who, from 
their age and position in the church, ought to 
be as way-marks to the younger and more 
inexperienced members, swerve in any man- 
ner from the right way, their influence for 
good is greatly lessened; and those who are 
inclined to take greater liberties than are con- 
sistent with their real welfare, will strengthen 
themselves in the neglect of duty, and the 
practice of evil, by their example. In one 
sense, and that a very practical one, each one 
of us is our brother’s keeper; for we all exert 
an influence over each other, and are respon- 
sible for it. 

After leaving Nantucket, J. H. attended the 
Yearly Meeting of New England, held at New- 
port. He mentions that when the state of 
society was being considered, “an increasing 
solemnity prevailed, in an especial manner 
when the subject of ardent spirits was before 
the meeting, the discouragement of the use of 
that article was owned under humbling, im- 
pressive and powerful influence. A more pre- 
cious time on-a like occasion, I have not lately 
known.” 

(To be continued.) 

Damascus.—Damascus is the oldest city in 
the world. Tyre and Sidon have crumbled 
on the shore; Baalbec is a ruin; Palmyra lies 
buried in the sands of the desert; Ninevah 
and Babylon have disappeared from the shores 
of the Tigris and Euphrates; Damascus re- 
mains what it was before the days of Abra- 
ham—a centre of trade and travel, an island 
of verdure in a desert, ‘‘a predestinated capi- 
tal,’ with martial and sacred associations ex- 
tending beyond thirty centuries. It was “near 
Damascus” that Saul of Tarsus saw the “light 
from heaven above the brightness of the sun;” 
the street which is called Strait, in which it 
was said “he prayeth,” still runs through the 
city. The caravan comes and goes as it did 
a thousand years ago; there is still the sheikh, 
the ass, and the waterwheel; the merchants 
of the Euphrates and the Mediteranean still 
“occupy” these “ with the multitude of their 
waiters.” The city which Mahomet surveyed 
from a neighboring height, and was afraid to 
enter “because it is given to man to have but 
one paradise, and for his part he was resolved 
not to have it in this world,” is to this day 
what Julian called “the eye of the Hast,” as 
it was in the time of Isaiah ‘the head of 
Syria.” From Damascus came the damson, 
our blue plums, and the delicious apricot of 
Portugal called damasco ; damask, our beauti- 
ful fabric of cotton and silk, with vines and 
flowers raised upon a smooth bright ground; 
the damask rose, introduced into England in 


This had made him much |sparkle in the wilderness of “Lyriah gardoue.” 


Selected. 
RESIGNATION. 


Meek Lamb of God, on Thee 
In sorrow I repose, 

But for thy tenderness and grace, 
How hopeless were our woes! 


Though bitter is my cup, 
Yet how can I repine? 

It stills my every restless thought 
To think that cup was Thine. 


Since Thou hast hallowed woe, 
I would not shun the rod, 

But bless the chastening hand that seeks 
To bring me to my God. 


Distress and pain I hail. 
If these conform to Thee; 
Be but Thy peace, Thy patience mine, 
And ’tis enough for me. 
Hugh Stowell. 


Selected. 
‘THE INVITATION. 
Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze, 
Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways; 
Come, while sweet thoughts, like summer buds unfold- 


ing 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 

While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come,—and secure interminable rest ! 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 

And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown; 
Pleasure will fold her wing; and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone; 
Those who now love thee will have passed forever, 

Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee; 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be. 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die; 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 
Fades, like the crimson from a sunset sky ; 
Life hath but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights the future with a fadeless ray: 
Oh, touch the sceptre! win a hope in heaven ! 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 
Willis Gaylord Clark. 


A Valuable Load of Bricks. —An important 
shipment of silver bars was made by the 
Swansea silver smelting and refining company 
yesterday from the banking office of Adam 
Smith & Son. The shipment consisted of one 
hundred and forty-nine silver bricks, which 
contained forty-seven thousand three hundred 
and forty-two ounces of pure silver and five 
thousand ounces of gold, and was valued at 
$76,000. The metal was the product of seven 
days’ smelting at the works, which are now 
turning out $10,000 worth of gold and silver 
every day. A shipment equalling in value is 
made each Saturday to the United States 
assay Office. in New York, where the bricks 
are again smelted, and whatever gold they 
contain extracted. The bricksare sent through 
in the care of the American Express Company, 
and are not encased or protected in any way. 


the time of Henry VIII.; the Damascus blade}In looking at them one would be: easily de- 


ceived as to their weight and value. T§ 
one hundred and forty-nine bricks sbipp) 
yesterday made a load which two large hors 
hauled with difficulty —Chicago Tribune. | 


Honolula, 26th of 3d month, 1836, 

By a newsppaer brought out by one of t 
vessels just arrived from America, we are ft 
nished with the Epistle of the Yearly Meetia 
held in London in 1835, of which a prese 
has been made to us in great kindness ; it w 
a treat no less welcome for not having be 
anticipated, and to myself particularly cc 
soling, being replete with explanation of t 
principles and views of our religious Societ 
as held by our worthy predecessors when th 
first came forth ; and declaring them to rema) 
unalterably the same at this day. I trust't 
pure mind will be stirred up in many of o7 
members to a serious consideration, wheth 
we are endeavoring to uphold them, in the 
original purity and simplicity, to the eyes 
the world, and in faithfulness and gratituc 
to Him, who called and separated those a 
cient worthies from the many ‘‘lo heres” ar 
“1o theres” of their day and generation, to 

a people to His praise-—From Memoirs 
Daniel W heeler. 


For ‘The Friend, . 
Japan. — 

We extract from Professor Pumpelly som 
of his observations on Japan, made during 
residence of some months while he was ocet 
pied principally in an examination of th 
mines and mining resources of the country 
by authority of the government. The close 
relations and increasing trade between th 
United States and Japan, is already having 
marked effect on the inhabitants of the latte: 
and seems likely in time to work importan 
changes in some of their habits and institt 
tions. 

The Japanese empire forms the chief par 
of the long barrier chain of islands whicl 
stretching along the eastern coast of Asit 
separate the great ocean from the great cor 
tinent. This chain or mountain range pal 
tially submerged, rising above the surface ¢ 
the ocean in the island of Formosa, trend 
northeast, through the Linkiu group, Kiusit 
Niphon, and Jesso, and forking in the latte: 
sends off due north, a geologically distinc 
branch in the island of Saghalien or Krafte 
while the main range continues in its nortl 
easterly course, through the long line of th 
Kurilos and the continental mountains ¢ 
Kamschatka, to Behring’s Straits. 

This outlying chain is the easternmost mem 
ber of an extensive system of parallel range 
which, reaching from Burmah to the Arcti 
ocean, determines nearly all the details in th 
configuration of eastern Asia, in the sam 
manner as the Appalachian system dete! 
mines the outlines and details of eastern Nort 
America. 

Excepting Formosa, all the large islands ¢ 
this chain belong to Japan. The greates 
breadth across the middle of Niphon, is abou 
200 miles, and the average width of the em 
pire is less than 100 miles. But its narrow 
ness is compensated for by its length, th 
principal islands ranging from north lat. 3 
deg., to about 50 deg. in the island of Saghs 
lien, a length, following the axis, of over 160 
miles. ’ 

Its back bone of older granite and mets 
morphic rocks is overlaid by younger forms 


s, among which are at least coal-bearing 
osits of one age, and tertiary and post- 
iary beds, while strata of the cretaceous 
existon Jessoand Saghalien. Throughout 
wholelength this range is pierced by count- 
volcanic vents, and the: lavas and tufas 
ed from these sources, and in great part 
vosited originally under the sea, now form 
races and plains around the islands, and 
er much of the interior. It is essentially 
ountainous country ; and though the height 
he interior is not known, it seems impro- 
le that the mountains, excepting some 
canic peaks, rise to a greater elevation than 
10 to 6000 feet, while even on Niphon the 
st line probably averages less than 3000 
5 The volcano Fuziyama is said to be 
xr 12,000 feet high, and other peaks of 
ilar character may rise above 10,000. feet. 
The rivers although very short, being mere- 
coast streams, are often deep and navigable 
‘small craft; they are, however, frequently 
ken by falls and rapids. The bold and 
tk-bound coast is indented with bays and 
antless fiords, forming many harbors where 
ole fleets could ride in safety. 
With such a wide extent in latitude, there 
course exists a corresponding change in 
ate. In Hakodadi, according to the ob- 
vation of Dr. Albrecht, the mean annual 
perature, from an average of four years 
359 to 1862), is 48.22 deg., the minimum 
ing in January, 10 deg. Fah., and the maxi- 
im in August, 87.3 deg. The fall of rain in 
62 was 47 inches; the maximum fall in one 
mnth being ten inches in July. 
Notwithstanding its insular position, the 
2an annual temperature of Japan, in com- 
on with that of all eastern Asia, is below 
at of corresponding points on the eastern 
ast of America, which is at least partially 


plained by the fact that the prevailing|long, and ending with a knot. 


nter winds are from the west, blowing from 
e cold steppes of Tartary. 

A marked difference is said by the Japanese 
exist between the climates of the eastern 
d western coasts of Niphon, the latter being 


uch colder and receiving a greater fall of 


ow than the former. The eastern coast, as 
r as'the northern part of Niphon, is washed 
‘the Kurosiwo, which, branching off from 
e equatorial current in the tropics, flows as 
oroad belt of warm water to the northeast, 
e counterpart in the Pacific ocean of the At- 
itic gulf-stream. On the other hand, in the 
pan Sea, there seems to be a cold current, 
ting south from the Sea of Ochotsk. A 
anch from this reaches eastward, through 
e Straits of Tsungaru, passing Hakodadi 
th a velocity of four or five miles per hour. 
1 a voyage in the steamer Bogartyn, from 
akodadi to Nagasaki, through the Japan 
4, it was found that the current set us every 
y thirty to forty miles south of the position 
licated by dead reckoning. 

At the change in the monsoons, especially 
September, the coast is visited by fearful 
rricanes, called typhoons, carrying destruc- 
yn in their track. Although these cyclones 
e felt in the waters of Jesso, their centres 
low the curve of the warm Kurusiwo, 
hich does not wash the shores of that island. 
Abounding in forests from the extreme 
uth to the northernmost islands, Japan is 
ceedingly rich in the variety of its trees. 
1e moisture of an insular climate, together 
th the fertility of soils formed by the decay 
yoleanic rocks, produce an exuberant vege- 
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tation in every latitude of the empire. On the] forest area (with some social and moral influ- 


highlands of Niphon the prevailing forms are 
European. The valleys of southern Niphon, 
and the forests of Kiusiu, contain many tropi- 
cal plants, while the investigations, especially 
of Gray and Maximowitch, have shown that 
the flora of Jesso is generically almost iden- 
tical with that of the northeastern United 
States. 

The animal kingdom does not seem to be 
so well represented as one might expect, when 
we consider that the islands must have com- 
municated with the continent at some period 
since the appearance in Asia of the animals 
now living wild in the Japanese mountains. 
The list of wild quadrupeds known to natur- 
alists, seems to be confined to a species of 
hare, a deer, an antelope, a bear, a wild hog, 
fox, red and black badger, otter, marten and 
squirrel. 

The animals of Japan have a strong analogy 
with those of Kurope; many are identical or 
slightly varied, as the badger, otter, mole, 
common fox, marten and squirrel. On the 
other hand, a large species of bear in the is- 
land of Jesso resembles the grizzly bear in 
the Rocky Mountains of North America. A 
chamois in other parts of Japan is nearly 
allied to the antelope montana of the same 


mountains; and other animals, natives of 


Japan, are the same with those of Sumatra ; 


so that its fauna is a combination of those of 


very distant regions. 

The list of domesticated animals is very 
small, and confined to the oxen necessary in 
agriculture, horses, two kinds of dogs, the 
small pug-nosed variety like the King Charles, 
and the wolfish Tartar variety, with erect ears 
and bristling hair. Besides the common house 
cat, with a long tail, there is a variety having 
by nature either no tail, or one an inch or two 
The sheep, 
goat, and ass, seem to be unknown-through- 
out the group. 

The number of islands composing the Jap- 
anese empire is variously estimated at from 
1,000 to 3,800, and the aggregate area at 170,- 
000 square miles; Niphon, 900 miles long by 
about 100 miles broad, containing about 95,000 
square miles; Kiusiu about 16,000; Sikok 
about 10,000, and Jesso about 30,000. 

The population of Japan is generally placed 
at between thirty and forty millions. All 
estimates for the present must be merely ar- 
bitrary, as, although the population is pro- 
bably known to the government, it has never 
been ascertained by foreigners; and we are 
yet too ignorant of the extent of cultivable 
land on Niphon and Kiusiu, and, indeed of all 
the other data necessary to form a rough esti- 
mate. The Japanese, not being a meat eating 
people, are able to cultivate land which with 
us would be devoted to pasture. In no other 
country does so large a portion of the popula- 
tion support itself and supply the interior with 
the products of the sea, These, ranging from 
sea-weed to marine mammals, contribute per- 
haps as largely to the subsistence of the na- 
tion as do the products of the land. Both 
these facts form important elements in esti- 
mating the ability of the country to support 
life; they might seem to favor the supposition, 
other things being equal, of a larger popula- 
tion to the square mile than we find in Kurope. 
But the feudal state of the empire, together 
with the mountainous character of the islands, 
both of them conditions opposed to expansion; 
the laws requiring the maintenance of a fixed 


ences) act against increase, and seem to weigh 
against the arguments for an overflowiug 
population. 

There is strong reason for believing that 
the population of Niphon and Kiusiu is far 
below the maximum which those countries 
and their coasts can support. This is found 
in the fact that Jesso, separated from Niphon 
by only a strait fourteen miles broad, and 
having an area of 30,000 square miles, and a 
climate like that of Illinois and New Eng- 
land, with a more fertile soil than the latter, 
has no population beyond fishing villages on 
the coast, and a few scattered aborigines in 
the interior. 

Japanese literature, so far as known to us, 
gives no clue to the origin of the people. The 
native chronologies and histories represent 
the inhabitants of the islands as sprung from 
a race of gods through demi-gods, who, during 
more than a million years occupied Japan. 
The authentic dates of their history begin 
about 670 B. C., and the apparent absence of 
traditions relating to a joreign origin would 
seem to indicate that the time of their arrival 
was very remote indeed. 

At present the empire is inhabited by two 
distinct races, the Japanese and the Aino. 
The latter people, exclusively hunters and 
fishermen, and now found only in parts of 
Jesso, Saghalien and the Kurile islands, as 
late as the sixth century occupied a large 
part of northern Niphon, whence they were 
dislodged. After a long series of bloody wars 
in Jesso they were brought to complete sub- 
jection in the twelfth century. The Ainos 
probably inhabited a large part if not all the 
present empire before the arrival of the Jap- 
anese. It is impossible to suppose that the 
Ainos, with their dark skins, heavy flowing 
beards, and hairy bodies, should be the parent 
stock of the Japanese, who differ from them 
as much as they do from the Caucasian. 

By some writers the Japanese have been 
derived from the Mongol family, while others 
see in them proof of a Malay origin. Gram- 
matical analogies in language. and some points 
of resemblance physically, point to a relation- 
ship with the Mongol family. It is not im- 
possible that the wide-spread Malay and 
Mongol races may have met in southern 
Japan, and in their union produced the pre- 
sent population, in the character of which 
many of the distinguishing features of both 
are combined. 


The Qualifications for Gospel Ministry.— 
They only are true pastors and ministers who 
are of Christ’s giving; and many such he has 
given, and will give in this gospel day, ac- 
cording as was testified by a preacher, both 
of Christ as come in the flesh, and of the mys- 
tery of Christ as come in spirit. “Even the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and 
generations, but now is made manifest to his 
saints, to whom God would make known what 
is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among. the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, 
the hope of glory, whom we preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus; whereunto I also labor, 
striving according to his working, which 
worketh in me mightily.” 

According to a real belief and persuasion 
that God would reveal this mystery of Christ 
jn us, I was made tenderly concerned to wait 
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for the same, that I might experience, witness 
and feel the power and coming of Christ in- 
wardly in spirit, both to sanctify my heart, 
and give me understanding to do his will. 
And when he called me to bear testimony 
for his name and power, and also for his 
inward and spiritual work in man, I was 
engaged in spirit to wait for his power and 
spirit to move and work in me; and that I 
might labor in his service according to his 
working in me thereby, and not otherwise to 
run or to strive in my own will, wisdom or 
strength, as knowing that without Christ, his 
power and presence, help and counsel, I could 
of myself do nothing. And when my ability 
was but small, and I was in much weakness, 
fear and trembling many times, the Lord 
helped me, and increased strength and ability 
in my labors beyond expectation; this care 
still resting upon me, even in my early travels 
to minister only according to the ability and 
gift given to me of my heavenly Father, so 
to keep within compass of my own gift and 
ability; and when the Spirit of the Lord 
opened, and moved but in a few words, I must 
not exceed, but sit down in silence when that 
ceased. Many times in waiting upon the 
Lord, and secretly breathing to him in silence, 
the spring of life would arise, and open coun- 
sel afresh to the refreshment and consolation 
of myself and others. Often bath my soul 
been brought low, and the Lord helped me, 
and renewed my strength, to persevere in his 
service ; being sensible the more low I was 
in myself, and the more in fear toward God, 
though but weak and simple of myself, the 
more he would manifest his power, and bless 
my endeavors and service. Let Him have 
the praise of all, who is forever worthy.— 
George Whitehead. 


The Wheat Fields of the Future——As soils 
constantly sown to wheat will in time lose the 
elements favorable to its successful produc- 
tion unless they are restored by expensive 
fertilizers, it has become a question of some 
interest whether lands on which wheat will 
naturally grow are likely to be found within 
the area of civilization in years to come. It 
is well known that virgin soils, if rich and 
favored with proper climatic influences, almost 
always produce good crops of wheat, but in a 
few years the constant drain of the constituent 
elements of the grain from the soil, exhausts 
its productiveness so far as this crop is con- 
cerned, and to restore its fertility resort must 
be had to manures, rotation of crops, or other 
means familiar to agriculturists. The prin- 
cipal production of wheat in the early days 
of the country was from the alluvial lands 
along the Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers and their tributaries. 
Then Ohio, Michigan and Indiana became in 
their turn the great producing States, and as 
the wheat culture there declined in import- 
ance, it increased in districts further west. 

During the period embraced between the 
years 1865 and 1872, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri, although 
growing immensely in population and general 
productiveness, fell off in their relative yield 


166,000 to 2,500,000. 


No finer wheat can be grown anywhere 
than in that section east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains which can be utilized by irrigation. 
Should the experiment of artesian wells suc- 
ceed generally, as it hasin a few cases along 
the line of the Union Pacific Railway, the 
entire six or seven hundred miles between 
the Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains 
—once called in our school geographies the 
“Great American Desert”—may in the next 
half century become one vast wheat field. 
Northern Minnesota and the central sections 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way will produce the finest wheat in abund- 
ance. Manitoba gives excellent promise as a 
wheat producing region, while in the Saskat- 
chewan valley, extending from Lake Winne- 
peg to the Rocky Mountains, and the country 
directly east of the mountains as far south as 
New Mexico, there is an area suitable for the 


jproduction of wheat which bids fair to afford 


an ample supply of this great staple for cen- 
turies to come.—Ohio Farmer. 


For “The Friend.” 
Samuel Hilles. 

The recent removal of this dear Friend, 
has awakened a lively remembrance of the 
thoughtful kindness which he manifested 
nearly forty years ago, to one then a school- 
boy under his care; and which led to a friend- 
ship which subsisted through life. Great is 


to such’is the exhortation of a deeply expe 
enced servant in the early days of this Sa 
ety: “What though thou art weak and litt 
though thou meet with those who are w 
and knowing; and almost every way able 
reason thee down; what though thou hastr 
wherewith to answer; yet thou knowest a 
hast the feeling of God’s pure Truth and Spit 
with a desire to have the life of it broug 
forth in thee, and so to witness the chan 
and renewings which are by his power. — 
dear heart! herein thou art accepted of 1 
Lord, and here his tender love and care will 
over thee, and his mercy will daily reach 
thee; and thou shalt have true satisfaction 
thy heart, and hold the Truth there, where 
the reasonings of men, and all the devices 
the enemy of thy soul, shall not be able 
reach. Therefore look not out at men, or 
the words and wisdom of men; but ke 
where thou hast felt the Lord visit thee, tl 
he may visit thee yet again and again, ev 
day, and be teaching thee further and fartl 
the way to his dwelling place, and be dre 
ing thee thither, where is righteousness, | 
rest and peace, forever.” 


On the Top of Mount Shasta.—After | 
hours’ weary climbing—during the last he 
of which the inclination was about for 
five degrees—we reach the crater sumn 
The mountain here is rounded in shape, a 


the power of that christian courtesy, of|the line of vision, therefore, only a few f 


which he was a shining example, when it is|distant. 


Nothing intervened between it a 


connected with unaffected love to the breth-|Shasta Valley, 13,000 feet below. This ¢ 


ren, and flows from a heart in which the 
love of our Heavenly Father is felt and cher- 
ished. Such we believe was the case with 
our departed friend. It was very instructive 
to notice, especially in the latter years of his 
life, his earnest concern to be found in unity 
with his brethren, and his willingness to waive 
his own inclination, if he found it not to accord 
with the judgment of those with whom he was 
associated. Yet this humility and deference 
to the feelings of others, did not lead him to 
give up bis attachment to the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, when 
brought into contact with those who had im- 


ated the belief that by going a few feet to ¢ 
side a sheer precipice of this depth would 
found. Though the mind knows this to 
an illusion, the eye was constantly returni 
to the view that created it—that which 

dread having in such cases so unnatural 
attraction. This fact did not by any mes 
tend to restore calmness to nerves wroug 
almost to their utmost tension by the fatig 
and excitement of the journey. In additi 
to the weakness resulting from want of sl 
and appetite, I confess to having experien 
the squeamish sensation incident to sea-si 
ness—a feeling to which, after the arduc 


bibed views inconsistent therewith. The writer |journey, even those in possession of a 1 


well remembers a visit to his pleasant home, 
in the latter part of his life, in which S. H. 
spoke of one who had recently been under his 
roof, and who, though brought up within the 
pale of the Society, had become an enthusi- 
astic convert to a form of doctrine not in ac- 
cordance with that of his education. Samuel 
said, he made little reply to the arguments of 


measure of strength are subjected. 

In the ascent to the summit overlooki 
the great crater we passed over an ice-fi 
which by the continued action of frost, t 
become as hard as flint glass and exceedin; 
slippery. It possessed the peculiar tinge 
blue found in the ice of which glaciers : 
composed, and like them had been formed 


his visitor, not thinking that much good would|the melting of snow. A sharp thrust w 
result from discussion in his present state of|the spike of an alpenstock hardly made 


mind ; but added, that he could not make the 
doctrines he advanced agree with his own ex- 
perience. 

It would be well for many in the present 
diy, if, like this good man, they were con- 
cerned to know their religious opinions to be 
the result of submission to the grace of God, 
and produced by its effectual working in the 
heart. From this foundation they could not 
easily be moved by any wind of doctrine, or 


impression in this ice, upon which it v 
almost impossible to wall. 

After crossing the ice field we reached 1 
crater rim of the once great but now exti 
voleano. The crater is now filled with 1 
canic debris covered by layers of snow a 
ice. The present bottom of the crater is. 
parently 800 or 1000 feet below the rim, wh 
has a circumference of nearly three miles, a 
it is irregularly broken on all sides except ' 


subtle argument addressed to the intellect.jeast. The desolation and silence of the reg 
of wheat, while Minnesota increased its pro-|Retaining their faith in the efficacy of that}are made more forbidding by the absence 
duction from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels ;| Divine Power whose operations they had long |every vestige of plant life, and by the soml 
Iowa from 13,700,000 to 20,600,000 ; Kansas|witnessed in themselves, they would patiently |colors of the mountain sides to the south. 

from 200,000 to 2,000,000, and Nebraska from |wait the unfolding of the heavenly mysteries, 


The view from the summit when the s 


And still the bounda-|in accordance with the promise of the Scrip-|has dispelled the clouds extends from I 


ries of the wheat region are extending toward|tures: he that doeth the will shall know of|river on the northeast to Mount Tamalp: 


the west. 


|the doctrine. 


How sweet and encouraging|near the bay of San Francisco, on the sou 
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st, a distance of some 500 miles. The 
at boundary wall of the Sierra Nevadas 
to the east, and the sinuous outline of the 
ist Range to the west, beyond which, and 
ble over it, the broad Pacific shelves away 
the horizon. Between these ranges lies 
vast garden of the Sacramento. There is 
eature which rugged, towering mountains, 
utiful, fertile valleys, rich, variegated foli- 
,wood and water, clouds and clearings can 
ig as factors of the grand in nature, that 
jot found somewhere in the sweep of the 
on along this marvellous panorama. 

m the summit of Shasta a number of hot 
ngs are found which emit a disagreeable 
r and have the power of brazing any 
allic article which is thrown into them. 
» chief constituents of the water are sul- 
r, arsenic, soda and iron, and the springs 
faintly suggestive vents of the region of 
ferranean tire, which once threw molten 
» and debris over the whole of the sur- 
nding country.—Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Plain Language. 


eorge Fox says, ‘‘ All Friends that believe 
he right, as Christ hath commanded you, 
are become children of light, keep to the 
per speech; that is thee and thou to a single 
on, and you to many. You may see 
ughout the Scriptures, it was the language 
rod and Christ, his prophets and apostles, 
all good men; though it is the practice 
thers to say you, when they should say 
Therefore, take you heed of flattering 
lease men, and of letting the world’s 
it Over you.” 
hat this was no light matter in George 
’s view, is shown by his advice that 
ithly Meetings should make inquiry, 
hether any that profess truth, use not of 
pure language thou to every one; whether 
zy keep up God’s and Christ’s language, 
b the holy prophets and apostles used, 
r all the flattering words of the world.” 
nh one of the conferences which George 
itehead and Gilbert Latey had with Charles 
the king remarked, “But you will say 
e and Thou; what is your reason for 
2?” To which Gilbert Latey made answer, 
he same reason as the apostle Paul, when 
uking to king Agrippa, he says, ‘I think 
self happy, king Agrippa, that I shall 
wer for myself before thee, especially be- 
se I know thou art expert in all customs,’ 
Also, ‘king Agrippa, believest thou the 
phets?? And ‘ would to God not only thou, 
also all that hear me this day, were both 
ost and altogether such as I am, except 
se bonds.’ ” 
1 reference to the practice which unhap- 
, has become too common among Friends 
many places, to omit the word thou and 
loy thee in its place, that valuable minis- 
William Savery, makes this observation 
is journal: ‘“ My two travelling compan- 
| George Miller and William Farrer, made 
© remarks on Americans using the word 
instead of thou, when the latter would 
nost proper; they were of the mind that 
as a departure from our testimony, and 
crept in from a desire of pleasing others 
1 Soft, accommodating form of speech, and 
inconsistent with the practice of our an- 
t Friends. I never thought it proceeded 
2 a desire to evade our testimony, but 
ugh custom, had prevailed in many from 
ance of grammar rules:—we are, how- 
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ever, recommended by an apostle to hold fast 
the form of sound words.” 


When men and women in a discursive spirit 
take upon them to declare the Truth, when 
the Lord neither calls them nor speaketh by 
them, the children born of the royal seed are 
burdened; for such have turned against the 
Truth, and the children born of it, whom the 
Lord will ease in the day determined, when 
all mouths shall be closed in silence, but those 
which are opened by him, and not any voice 
be heard, but his own spirit speaking in and 
through his own children, born of him, who 
alone seek his glory, and not anything for 
themselves, which must be denied.— Epistle 
of Wm. Dewsbury. 


The highest mountain on the North Ameri- 
can continent is Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, 
whose elevation is 17,900 feet. Next to it 
come the volcano of Popocatapetl, in Mexico, 
17,884 feet, and Orizaba, also in Mexico, 17,- 
373 feet. If the newly discovered peak of the 
Holy Cross, in the Yellow Stone region, found 
by the Hayden exploring party, be really 
17,000 feet high, as they estimate, it will be 
the fourth peak in elevation on the continent 
of North America, and the highest mountain 
in the United States, excluding Alaska. Here- 
tofore the highest peak in this country was 
supposed to be Big Horn mountain, which is 
elevated 15,000 feet.—Late Paper. 
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The writer of an article which appeared in 
our Journal some weeks ago, under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘ Revision of the Bible,” complains— 
and we think justly—that great part of it ap- 
peared in the 8th month number of “The 
British Friend” as an extract from “The 
Christian Union ;” giving the impression to 
those who have observed the essay in both 
journals, that while claiming to be an original 
article, prepared for “The Friend,” it was 
really a copy from the “Christian Union.” 
We have no doubt the editor of “The British 
Friend” credits the article to the source 
whence he took it. Other journals are wel- 
come to what may appear in our columns, 
but it is no more than right that when mak- 
ing such extracts, they should state where 
they are taken from. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrrgn.—A Madrid dispatch of the 22d says: The 
Republican army, under the command of General 
Bregua, numbering twelve thousand men, has entered 
Bilboa. The Carlist forces occupying the city withdrew 
without offering battle. 

On the 16th inst. an unsuccessful attempt was made 
upon the life of Don Alphonso, the brother of Don 
Carlos. The would be assassin was taken and executed. 

The total strength of the Carlist force operating in 
the North of Spain, is estimated in Madrid at 28,000 


men. 

The Spanish Minister of War has received dispatches 
announcing that in a recent battle near Berga, the Car- 
lists were defeated after a desperate conflict in which 
ninety of their soldiers were killed and 300 wounded. 
The siege of Berga has been raised and the Carlists 
were in full retreat. : 

The Cortes have authorized the prosecution by the 
tribunals of justice of nine Deputies who have been ar- 
rested for participating in the Communist and Cantonal 
insurrections. ‘The prisoners taken by the government 
forces in encounters with the Cantonal and Communist 
insurgents are to be sent to reinforce the Spanish army 
in Cuba, 


The Spanish fleet, under command of Admiral Lobos, 
commenced the bombardment of Cartagena on the 22d 
inst. Advices from that city state that the civil and 
military authorities of the Communist administration 
had quarrelled, and their respective partisans were en- 
gaged in actual conflict. The private soldiers, it was 
believed, were in favor of surrendering to the goyern- 
ment forces. ; 

A Bayonne dispatch of the 23d says: Advices from 
Carlist sources state that Berga has been again invested 
by the Carlist army. Both sides claim to have gained 
the victory in the recent battle before that town. 

The Carlists say they are organizing for a movement 
on Madrid, and will be ready to march within two 
months. 

The Carlists, at the instigation of the priests, burn 
all the records of civil marriages that they can capture. 

The work of laying a cable from Lisbon to Rio de 
Janeiro has commenced. A steamer left Lisbon on the 
21st with the wire on board. 

Bombay dispatches report that destructive floods have 
afflicted the province of Agra, There had been some 
loss of life, and 3,500 houses of the natives had been 
swept away by the waters. 

On the 19th inst., Duke Charles Frederick William, 
of Brunswick, died at Geneva, of apoplexy. He left 
by will the whole of his great landed and personal 
estate to the city of Geneva. 

South American advices state that a disastrous fire 
had occurred in Valparaiso, causing a loss of $500,000. 
Several towns in Chili have been greatly damaged by 
earthquakes. About sixty miles from Lima an immense 
body of earth fell from a mountain side into a valley, 
severely injuring a number of persons and damming up 
a river which had risen more than one hundred feet 
above its usual height. Further damage was expected 
whenever the water burst through the barrier of rock 
and earth. 

The revenue of the East Indian government for the 
year ending 3d mo. 31st, 1873, was $249,570,000, and 
the expenditures $242,110,000. There was a cash 
balance in the Treasury of $95,000,000. 

A Paris dispatch of the 22nd says: At a meeting of 
the members of the Left to-day, it was decided to seek 
the support of the Left Centre, to prevent the success 
of the plans of the Fusionists and Legitimists for the 
establishment of a Bourbon monarchy. 

Prince Napoleon has been elected president of the 
Council General of Corsica. In accepting the position 
he delivered an address to the Council, recommending 
that the proceedings be confined to matters of depart- 
mental interest. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, has ordered the Roman Catholic 
Seminary at Posen to be closed. 

The rate of discount at the Bank of England has been 
reduced to three per cent. 

A steamer from Singapore and Shanghai, for London, 
has been wrecked in the Red Sea, near the eastern en- 
trance. The captain, officers, and part of the crew, were 
lost. Thirty-six men succeeded in gaining the land, 
but fell into the hands of Arabs, by whom they are held 
as prisoners. 

A dispatch of the 23d from Alexandria says: Sir 
Samuel Baker and wife, with the party which went 
with them up the Nile, have arrived at Suez, and will 
proceed to Cairo to-morrow. 

By a collision on the Great Northern Railway, near 
Nottingham, on the 23d inst., four persons were killed 
and fifteen others badly injured, some of them fatally. 

London, 8th mo. 28d.—Consols 923. U.S. 10-40 tive 
per cents, 90. 

Liverpool. — Middlings cotton, 83d. Sales 12,000 
bales. 

It is stated that Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, will 
visit Vienna and Berlin about the middle of next month. 

It is announced that the Pope has intimated his de- 
sire for reconciliation with Germany, on the condition 
of Germany not interfering in the Italian complica- 
tions. 

Unirep Sratrs.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 333, including 157 
under two years. There were 51 deaths of cholera in- 
fantum, 38 consumption, 23 marasmus, 22 debility. 

There were 615 interments in New York last week. 

The North American of the 22d inst. says: There is 
now at this port the bark True Love, Capt. Thomas 
Wetherill, recently arrived from Greenland with a 
cargo of kryolite. The vessel was built in 1764, in this 
city, and is consequently 109 years old. It is still in 
excellent condition and during its long existence has 
received scarcely any repairs. 

The number of distilleries in the United States in 
operation on the first inst., is stated by the Internal 
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Revenue Department at 208, with a capacity for pro- 
ducing 181,729 gallons of spirits daily. 

President Grant has approved the sentences passed 
by a military commission on some of the captive Mo- 
docs, and ordered that they be carried into execution 
on the 3d day of Tenth month next. The commission 
sentenced Captain Jack and five other prisoners to 
death by hanging. 

On the 23d inst. an explosion occurred in the steamer 
George Wolfe, on the Mississippi river, near Memphis, 
by which a large number of persons were killed or in- 
jured. F 

On the 24th an accident occurred on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, by which four German immigrants 
were fatally injured, and about twenty wounded. The 
accident was caused by the spreading of the track, 
which threw all the cars off the track and one down an 
embankment, bottom upward, with 70 or 80 men, 
women and children in it. 

A very destructive fire occurred in Belfast, Maine, 
on the 24th inst., by which more than 125 buildings 
were destroyed, and at least 130 families rendered 
homeless. Loss about $500,000. - 


Notwithstanding the great loss by the fire of Eleventh 
month last, the valuation of real and personal property 
in Boston this year shows an increase of $8,000,000. 
The rate of taxation will be about thirteen dollars per 
thousand. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold, 115. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1193; ditto, 1868, 118; ditto, new 
fives, 1148. Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.40 ; State extra, 
$6.40 a $6.75; finer brands, +7 a $10. Red western 
wheat, $1.64; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.49; No. 3 do., 
$1.40. Oats, 40a 50 cts. Western yellow corn, 62 a 63 
cts. Philadelphia.—Middling uplands and New Orleans 
cotton, 19} a 204 cts. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.25 ; 

- extra, $4.50 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $10. Old white 
wheat, $1.65 a $1.85; amber, 41.65; western red, $1.60 


a $1.65; No. 2 spring, $1.42. Rye, 80a 82 cts. Yel- 
low corn, 62 cts. Oats, 39 a 463 ets. Baltimore.— 
White corn, 70 a 72 cts.; western mixed, 59 cts. Oats, 


44248 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.24; No. 
2 do., $1.193 ; No. 8, $1.103. Corn, 39} a 40 cts. No. 
2 oats, 273 cts. Rye, 65 cts. Lard, 7{ a8cts. St 
Louis.—No. 2 amber red wheat, $1.45 ; No. 3 red, $1.30. 
Corn, 37 a 38 cts. Oats, 29 a 293 cts. Lard, 7} cts. 
Cincinnati.—Family flour, $6.60 a $6.75. Wheat, $1.30. 
Corn, 46 a 49 cts. Lard, 8 a 8} cts. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
Second-day, Ninth mo. Ist, 1873. The Boys’ School, 
on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under the care of 
Zebedee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ School, on 
Seventh St., below Race St., is under the care of 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primary 
Schools for the instruction of those children who are 
too young to attend-the higher schools ; one of which is 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth and 
Noble streets, the other in the Boys’ School building 
on Cherry street, 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schools. 
The terms are moderate, and by provisions recently 
made for that purpose, Friends belonging to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these schools, 
(also members) who may find the charges burdensome, 
can be fully relieved. In the principal schools oppor- 
tunities are afforded of obtaining a liberal education in 
useful branches of Study, and in the Latin and Greek 
languages. Facilities for illustration are afforded by a 
valuable collection of philosophical apparatus, minerals, 
and Auzoux’s models of parts of the human system, &c. 
French is also taught in the Girls’ school. In the 
primary schools the children’ are well grounded in 
studies of a more elementary character. 

It is desirable that applications for admission of 
children should be made early, and that parents re- 
turning children to the schools should send them at the 
beginning of the term. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

James SmeED LEY, No. 415 Market street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. WortH- 
InGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Received from Charles W. Roberts, Pa., per M. C. R.., 
$2, vol. 47; from Isaac P. Wilbur, Mass., $2, vol. 47; 
from Cornelia G. Graham, O., $2, vol. 47; from Jane 
DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 47; from Daniel Smith, O., $2, 
vol. 47; from Joel Harlan, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; from John 
D. Harrison, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Stephen Hobson, 
Agent, O., $2, vol. 47, and for John S..Fowler, Edwin 
Hollingsworth, James Bowman, and Daniel M. Mott, 
$2 each, vol. 47; from Thomas H. Whitson, Pa., $2, 
vol. 47; from Deborah L. Walton, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; from 
D. J. Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 47, and for Ann Scott, $2, vol. 
47 ; from William Bettles, [I], $2, vol. 47; from Daniel 
Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 47, and for William Sat- 
terthwaite and Samuel Satterthwaite, Mich., Daniel 
Satterthwaite, N. Y., and Reuben Satterthwaite, Del., 
$2 each, vol. 47; from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 47, and 
for Esther A. Ellis, City, $2, vol. 47; from Thomas 
Conard, Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 47, and for Sarah C. Sat- 
terthwaite and William Wickersham, $2 each, vol. 47 ; 
from Henry W. Wills and Joshua S. Wills, N. J., $2 
each, vol. 47 ; from Lydia Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2, 
vol. 47; from C. I. Hayes, O., $2, vol. 47, and for Amos 
Fawcett, $2, vol. 47 ; from Hannah Stevenson, IIl., $2, 
vol. 47 ; from Isaac Child, Io., $2, vol. 47 ; from Nicholas 
D. Tripp, N. Y., $2, vol. 47; from Joshua Haight, 
Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 47, and for David Haight, 
Humphrey S. Haight, Levi H. Atwater, Hibbard Fuller 
and William Breckon, $2 each, vol. 47; from J. B. 
Foster, R. L., $2, vol. 47; from Joseph Hall, Agent, Io., 
for John Thomas, Israel Heald, Jonathan Bundy, Isaac 
Walker, Aaron Roberts, John Hirst, John Oliphant, 
Joseph Armstrong, Lindley Heald, Abraham Cowgill, 
and Thomas Heald, $2 each, vol. 47, for Samuel 8S. 
Cowgill, $4.50, vols. 46 and 47, and for Joseph Wilson, 
Ill., $2, vol. 47; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 47; 
from Nathan B. Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 47; from Jacob 
Edge, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Mary A. Chambers, Pa., 
$2, vol. 47; from Charles Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; from 
Naome Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; from Martha Sankey, 
Pa., $2, vol: 47; from Jonathan Chace, R. I., $2, vol. 
47; from George Foster, L. I., $2, vol. 47, and for James 
Willetts, $2, vol. 47, and H. V. Duryea, $2, to No. 32, 
vol. 47; from Joseph Scattergood, Jr., Agent, Pa., for 
Ann Sheppard, Philena 8. Yarnall, Mary Ann Newlin, 
Elizabeth 8. Thomas, Morris 8. Cope, and Jane B. 
Davis, $2 each, vol. 47, and for Susanna S. Thomas, 
$2, to No. 81, vol. 48; from Zebedee Haines, N. J., $2, 
vol. 47, and for Joshua L. Harmer, $2, vol. 47 ; from 
Abram P. Rudolph, N. J., #2, vol. 47, and for Eunice 
Mickle and Hannah G. Leeds, $2 each, vol. 47; from 
Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., $2, vol. 47, and for 
Hannah Gilbert, Lindley M. Shaw, Uriah Price, Ed- 
ward Y. Cope, Nathan B. Whinery, Josiah ‘Cameron, 
Rachel Harris, Christiana Kirk, Zaccheus Test, Albert 
M. Cope, Joshua Coppock, Cyrus Brantingham, Lewis 
B. Walker, Joshua Gilbert, Sarah §S. Lupton, Chris- 
topher Allen, Preston Beck, Ann Stanley, and Alfred 
M. Brantingham, $2 each, vol. 47 ; from James Smedley, 
City, $2, vol. 47, and for Sarah Haines, N. J., Thomas 
Yarnall, and Thomas Smedley, Pa., $2 each, vol. 47, 
and William Webster, Pa., $2, to No. 11, vol. 48; from 
Robert Miller, O., $2, vol. 47, and for Oliver Miller, $2, 
vol. 47; from Friends’ Boarding School, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., per Barclay Stratton, $2, vol. 47 ; from Richard W. 
Bacon, City, $2, vol. 47, and for Mary W. Bacon, N. J., 
$2, vol. 47; from David F. Knowles, Vt., per Robert 
Knowles, $2, to No. 42, vol. 47 ; from Stephen H. Foster, 
Ill., #2, vol. 47; from Gilbert Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 47, 
and for Lucy Cope, $2, vol. 47 ; from Joseph W. Hibbs, 
rey $2, vol. 47; from Jno. M. Saunders, N. J., $2, 
vol. 47. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT CO 

PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, to be 
about the first of Tenth month. ; 
Application may be made to i 
’ Elton B. Gifford, 28 North Third St 
Ephraim Smith, 1013 Pine St. + 

James Bromley, 641 Franklin St. — 
Richard J. Allen, 472 North Third 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. ‘ 
The Winter Term will commence 9th mo. 3rd, 
Applications for admission may be made to , 
SamurL J. GUMMERE, Pres’t 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co.. | 


Drep, on the 10th of Third month, 1873, at | 
town Boarding School, SARAH W. Moors, wid 
Calvin C. Moore, in the 57th year of her age. 
dear Friend had from early life been almost const 
employed in the care.and instruction of youth ; an 
nearly seven years past she was usefully and acce: 
engaged at the Institution where she died, first 
teacher, and afterwards in the important stati 
Governess. She was an earnest and efficient tez 
and felt a true interest in those under her care 
deavoring by precept and example to guard them 
the evil that abounds in the world. Her lastillnes 
of about two weeks continuance, soon assuming an a 
ing character. Her bodily suffering was at time 
treme, and she also experienced much conflict of s 
having to labor, as she expressed it, for her owr 
and that of her precious child. The prospect of le 
him was a deep trial to her, but being enabled t 
part to him much valuable counsel, she was favol 
experience resignation to the Divine will. Shi 
frequently engaged in supplication, and repeated|: 
that if she found acceptance at last “it would | 
through merey, unmerited mercy.” On the ni 
the 4th she several times appeared to be near her 
but next morning, contrary to expectation, she re} 
and was remarkably strengthened to speak to 
about her, having something to say to each o 
teachers and to other members of the family. Sh 
sent messages of love to the girls (her pupils) a 
many of her friends, “ Tell the girls,” she said, | 
I hope they will try to do what they know to be 
for they will all have to do what I am doing, leay 
world.” She added, ‘It is an awful thing to die.’ 
the teachers she said, “ There is no hiding anythi 
corners at such a time as this: every thing is br 
to light. I part with you in much Joye, much 
ness, much tenderness ; and if I have done anythi 
hinder the growth of the good seed in any, I t 
may be forgiven.” After these interviews her 
seemed like that of a little child, humble and rede 
from earth. At one time she said, “I hope noon 
hold me; I have no dread of death ; the sting of 
is taken away.” Some encouraging passages of § 
ture being repeated to her, she said, “How p 
those words of comfort.” She bore all her suff 
with much patience and Christian fortitude. D 
the last few days her strength continued steadily 
cline, and she lay quiet and composed, patiently ; 
ing the solemn change. She quietly breathed he 
on the afternoon of the 10th of Third month. “B 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
labors; and their works do follow them.” Ma 
labors of this dear Friend be blessed to. many } 
young persons on whom they were bestowed. __ 
, at Moorestown, N.J., on the 23d of Fifth n 
1873, SARAH B. Easrsurn, formerly of Buckin; 
Bucks Co., Pa., in the 64th year of her age, a m 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. ‘ 
=, at his residence, Parkersville, Chester Cc 
on the 15th of Seventh month, 1873, Wiiz1am E 
in the 81st year of his age, an esteemed membi 
overseer of Kennet Monthly Meeting. - 4 

, on Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 31st, at his res’ 
in Johnstown, Pa., Joun Expripex, aged 77 y- 
member of Concord Monthly Meeting. 

, Third-day, Eighth mo. 12th, at his resi 
East Goshen, Isaac G. Hooprs, aged 75 years, a 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

, at the residence’ of her son-in-law, Jo 
Saunders, Woodbury, N. J., Eighth month 15th 
BruLau SNowpon, widow of the late Miles Sn 
of Philadelphia, deceased, in the 80th year of h 
a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. — 

, on the 25th inst., at his residence in New 
township, Chester Co., Pa., PAscHant Cops, 
47th year of his age, a member of New Garden 
and Particular Meeting. | : 

/ 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


ERRATUM.—The Receipt in last week’s issue from 
ae Wynne, Ind., should be Annabella Lynde, 
nd. - 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take charge of 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connected with 
it. A teacher of the school will also be wanted at the 
commencement of the Fall term, 

Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 

Ant 2M pater Street Road P. O., Chester 
0., 


a. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P, O., Philada. 
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